Crowd-Continuity

The London County Council at its first assembling had
the Parliaments and municipal assemblies of the world for
examples. The House of Commons when first it met had
no such forerunners. It had to find itself and to shape
its own structure and environment. That was a long and
gradual proccess. By contest with the Crown and with
the House of Lords it slowly fashioned and slowlier still
learnt its own powers; it likewise learnt to know itself.
Always divided by parties, it yet always retained and
indeed continually increased its sense of its own separate
collective life. Whig and Tory might be violently opposed.
They became as one when the dignity of the House was
assailed. Thus in process of time the spirit of the House
took form, and with each generation it came to enshrine an
ever widening volume of tradition. It set its mark upon
its members with ever increasing inevitability, and that
mark grew more precise and individual with the passing
of the generations. They came and went, but the House
remained. Its political complexion might change; the
social levels from which its members were drawn might
become more various; the House did not itself alter in
spirit, with any corresponding rapidity. It altered of
course. All things that have life grow and change and
ultimately become old and pass away. But the life of the
House of Commons has been long and it is not yet coming
to an end. The generations vanish swiftly. The collective
body changes slowly. It preserves its ancient traditions.
Its spirit is largely traditional. One generation may alter
it a little, may engraft on it some new ideal, may widen
its outlook in some direction, but the largest factor in its

spirit at any moment is not the element contributed to it
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